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Editorial 


THE NEW EDITOR 






Beginning with the September issue, the 
editorial policy of Foop ror THouGHT was 
entrusted to a committee consisting of R. G. 
Riddell, Neil Morrison, C. E. Silcox, and 
i. A. Corbett. This committee has named 
C. E. Sileox as editor-in-chief. 

Dr. Silcox has had a varied experience. 
Born in Zorra Township, Oxford County, 
Ontario, he is the fourth generation of his 
people to live in Canada. He received his 
B.A. degree from the University of Toronto, 
his M.A. from Brown University, his S.T.B. 
from Andover-Harvard Theological Seminary, 
nd his honorary doctorate from Queen’s. 
lor eleven years he served as pastor of Congre- 

tional churches in Newport, R.I.; Fairfield, 
Connecticut, and New York City. He spent 
1926 in Geneva, Switzerland, with the World’s 
Y.\.C.A. to prepare the report on ‘“The Mind 
' Modern Youth’’ which served as the basis 

the discussion at the International Con- 
nce at Helsingfors, Finland. On his return 

\merica, he worked in the field of Pro- 

tant-Catholic relations, making an interest- 

educational adventure in understanding 
ch was published under the title ‘“‘The 
field Experiment.” 
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In 1929-30 he travelled through Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America for the Inter- 
national Survey and prepared an extensive 
report on the social, health, educational and 
religious conditions in those countries. 

















CLARIS EDWIN SILCOX 


In October, 1934, he became General 
Secretary of the Social Service Council of 
Canada, later called the Christian Social 
Council of Canada, and editor of its periodical 
Social Welfare. He continued in this office 
until 1940, when he resigned. He has since 
become director of the Canadian Conference 
of the Christians and Jews, editor of its 
monthly bulletin, Fellowship, and secretary 
of the Canadian National of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through the 
Churches. The World Alliance is a subsidiary 
of the Church Peace Union, founded in 1914 
by Andrew Carnegie. 

He is well-known through the Dominion as 
both a speaker and writer and has toured 
Canada in connection with the Association of 
Canadian Clubs. 

E. A. CORBETT 
DISCHARGED FROM THE SERVICES 


Up to February 15, 1941, 18,109 men were 
discharged from the Canadian army. 


Some 
10,829 
in all; some were under-age and had irregu- 


of these were found medically unfit 
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larly enlisted; some were discharged for 


misconduct or on compassionate grounds or 
because they had enlisted again in other arms 
of the service or had proved themselves not 
likely to become efficient. 


the 


A good many of 


medically unfit suffered gastric 


Are we 


trom 


disorders. paying the price of the 


depress ny 

When men are discharged from the active 
forces, it creates a special problem for those 
who administer the and War 
Veterans Allowance Acts, and the government 
is to be commended on 
all such 


idvisability of 


Pensions 


el iborating plans LO 
see that 
of the 


whether 


men are promptly notified 
discovering at once 
they are eligible for pensions 01 other 


while they are reincor- 


life. 


interim assistance 


porated into civiliat P.C. 7623 provides 
men discharged from the forces 
July 1, 1941, as follows 


1. Out-of-work benefits to those capable of and 


benefits for 


‘anada afte 


ivailable for work but unable to obtain 


employment. 
2. Grants to enable discharged persons to pursue 
vocational or technical training. 
ts while a discharged person is engaged in 


or other enterprises on his own 


id l iwaiting returns. 
1. Grants to men who are temporarily incapaci 

tated from accepting work or taking training. 
5. Grants to those resuming interrupted educa- 
1941, 


nting of war service after July 1, 


Unemployment Insurance purpose 


The maximum benefit payable is at the rate 


of $9.00 per week for single men and $13.00 


a week for married men. Many other con- 


ditions are necessarily laid down, but it is 
i | 1 that 


evident that the government is resolved 
the defence 


those who h volunteered for 


be given every possible 


on discharge, while they are 
propel 
ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS 


li 


seeking civilian employment. 


onomic prosperity.” 
EVELT-CHURCHILL DECLARATION, Point I\ 


spoken 


accessibility 


Che Roo 
Much nonsense 


written 


has. been and 


irding the need of 


to raw materials, although a good many 
people have also wisely pointed out that in the 
past very little was done to prevent any nation 
securing the raw materials if it was willing to 
pay for them in some medium which was valu- 
able and negotiable. The whole of this hemi 
sphere was piled high with raw materials 

wheat, oil, cattle, silver, coffee, fish, etc. 

which could not be profitably sold. The natio 
that wanted raw materials could not or would 
not pay cash but insisted that we take in trad 
whatever they had to offer and whether we 


wanted their produce or not. Moreover, many 


of us felt that ever since the beginning of th 
“China incident’, too many countries, includ- 
ing Canada, were only too willing to furnish 
Japan with raw materials which she needed 
for her war of aggression and which might have 
been better withheld in view of their obvious 
and inevitable use. 

Any country could have had our surplus 
wheat, paper, fish or nickel which was able to 
pay market prices for it, although it is tru 
that after the Ottawa Conference we made it 
easier for Britain to send us goods in exchange. 
However, we felt under no compunction to us 
our natural resources for anybody or every- 
body who asked for them and offered no suit 
We had no intention of 
working for the so-called have-not nations jus 


able compensation. 


out of the overflowing goodness of our hearts 
Nor do we in this dominion intend to throw 
open our natural resources to all and sundry 
Trade Is 
neither amusement nor philanthropy; it 

It is futile for us to 


without money and without price. 


business. slave away 


raise Wheat which costs, let us say, fifty ce: 


rr thirt’ 


but « 


a bushel to raise, and then to sell it fe 
just because some country needs it 
offer us nothing in return. 

Nor is there much sense in arranging e 
changes for our produce with that of oth 
have litt 
At the time of tl 


countries if these other countrie 
or nothing that we need. 
Abyssinian affair, some of us looked up 11 
possibility of improving trade relations wi 
Italy in the hope that we could offer so 
But what could Canadia 
do with a million barrels of olive oil? N 


easement there. 


would our prairie-farmers be able to use mu 
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ne Italian glass-ware although perhaps the 
iste for such fine class might be cultivated. 
Amid all the inconsidered chatter of ‘‘access 
) raw materials’, it is refreshing to read the 
xcellent pamphlet by Vera Micheles Dean in 
The Struggle for World Order’’* that 
‘Britain, in time of war, can be an even poorer 
country than Germany. For her imports of food- 
tuffs and raw materials Britain depends not only 
but on 
United 
In purchasing products 


on the Dominions and on British colonies, 
the world, notably the 
States and Latin America. 


other regions of 


from the Dominions—over which she has no poli- 


tical control sritain, like Germany or any other 


country, must pay either in cash or goods’’. 


She might also have said that because of this 


more foodstufis 
m the Argentine than from Canada, al- 
housgh C longed to the _ British 
ommonwealth of Nations and Argentine did 
The qualifying statement later made by 
Dean to that of 


litical control of a given colony did make it 


Britain often seemed to take 


inada_ be 


the eflect course the 


sier for Britain in many cases to arrange for 
the payment of the costs of such raw materials 


1 


goods is only a minor modification of the 
fundamental fact which she has enunciated. 
Then she goes on to say: 

or Brit- 
iin, or Italy, or Germany, or Russia—had achieved 


No great power in Europe—not France, 
before 1939 such a high standard of living, both 
material and moral, as the Scandinavian countries 
ind Switzerland, which lack most of the foodstuffs 
ind raw materials coveted by the have-not powers. 
If mere command of material resources were in 
tself sufficient to assure a high standard of living, 
hen the Soviet 


nced country, 


Union should be by far the most 


which it obviously is not”’ 


The real secret behind the argument over 
cess to raw materials’ is to be found in a 
licy ol producing desirable goods of such 
h workmanship that the countries having 
raw materials will be glad and willing to 
hange them for such goods on some equi- 
le basis. \iuch also depends upon the 
fic and cooperative temper of the nations 

the exchange. It is quite possible 
that certain changes in world monetary 


ies should be established, and saner prin- 


iad Action for November 15, 1941, published by 
incil for Social 
in Churches, 


Price, 


Action of the Congregational- 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


twenty-five cents, 


ciples laid down as to the legitimate amount 
of money (using ‘‘money”’ in its largest sense) 
which a nation is justified in issuing. But that 
is a separate and immense problem. 

Canada might be willing, in case of tragic 
need, to give away much of her surplus wheat 
but she will never, never, never under coercion 
100,000,000 
wheat for fifty million mouth-ors 


agree to exchange bushels of 
ims and fifty 
million tin whistles. 
if she did. 


Of course, in postwar readjustments it 


And she would be crazy 


may 
prove necessary through a sane and controlle 
policy of migration, to secu juXxta 
position of the population 

than 


world now exists, an 


some countries in Europe are over-populated 


and need “‘lebensraum’’. But it ill behooves 


such countries to do everything they can to in- 


crease their birth-rate in order that they may 
then point to their population ne 
in of Cait 
neighboring peoples and appropria 
lands. That 
Mrs. Dean also says: 
“Tf all 
peace, 
efforts, 


an @X- 
cuse for committing the 


is plain murder an 


countries were living in anticipation of 


instead of war, they might concentrate their 


not on raising more children too often 


children 


more healthy by using the resources now 


destined to become cannon-fodder, but 
who are 
expended on war to improve their standard of 
living’, 
Over the doorway of the Toronto Public 
Library there is a significant Latin 


motto 

Libros non refert quam multos sed quam bono 
habeas’. Having many books is not so impor- 
tant as having good ones. The same motto 
might, mutatis mutandis, be applied 


geny. 
OUR BACKWARD LABOUR POLICIES 
Mr. Laskin’s article in 


clearly that public opinion in C 


thi 


rev¢ 


vet fully met the issues creat 


1 


unions. The strikes which be 


wartime are in a sense the nemesis 
and despite the 


fact that the Prime Minister of this dominion 


backwardness, this is true 


who has directed the destinies of the n ition 


for nearly twenty vears published in 1918 


one of the finest and most idealist treatments 
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of the relation of “Industry and Humanity.” 
In that book, he pointed out: 


iation by L fact the the 
? 


of competition against which Capital has 


abour of the 


to contel 


d operate on a world scale, and appreci- 


ition by Capital of the fact that the forces of 


competition against which Labour has to contend 


also operate On a world scale, would materially 
ial recognition of 
opposed 


understanding, by each of 


further mut common as con- 


trasted with interests; and aid in an 
the parties, of the 


difficulties with which the other is beset.”’ 
On this continent, both Capital and Labour 
have sought to control world markets and to 


live in a vast and interrelated world while, 


for the most part, they acted like isolationists, 
living to themselves alone. 

It is often said that Canadian trade unions 
have never achieved the fundamental recog- 
nition accorded to such bodies in the United 


Kingdom, and they have alse suffered to some 


degree from the backwardness and inner 


tensions of the labour-union movements in 
the United States with which they have been 
athliated. But there 


important reasons why we in Canada have 


are other and more 
been backward in our recognition of the right 
to collective bargaining. 

In the first place, there is in Canada an 
urban-rural tension, and some of our politi- 
cians are only too quick to pit the country 
against the city. Our industrialization is of 
recent origin and many people fail to recog- 
nize that Canada is no longer dominantly an 
agricultural country, not even in wartime. 
The farmer is a small capitalist, and knows 
relatively little about the problems of employ- 
ing large numbers of workers, many of them 
and 


at somewhat mechanical 


tasks. 
of the goods he must buy by wage-increases 
His 


own labour-hours are not determined by any 


monotonous 
He sees the unions forcing up the cost 
and reductions in the hours of labour. 
arbitrary standards, but by the unpostponable 
demands of cows, hogs, chickens, horses and 
the exigencies of the weather. His attempts 
to improve the prices of his agricultural 
products are sometimes frustrated by the 
threat of the city workers not to buy. Conse- 
instinctively 


quently, he is suspicious of 


unions. 


In the second place, our country is even 
We still have 
something of a frontier, and so long as a 


now near the pioneer stage. 


frontier exists there is always supposed to be 
a way out for those who wish to escape from 
intolerable economic conditions. It is only 
when the frontier is, for all practical purposes, 
closed and multitudes of workers are turned 
back that the and 
importance of collective action is seen as 


upon themselves need 


imperative. The ten years of the depression 
should have taught us that, but it did not. 
We are still in the unhappy phase of industrial 
development and must overtake the time-lag 
if the consequences are not to prove tragic. 
In the third place, our industries are to a 
large extent controlled outside the country. 
Frequently, attacks upon the 
labour unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. 
and the C.I1.O. as 
What such critics overlook is the obvious fact 


are made 


‘‘American-controlled.”’ 


that much of the capital invested in these 
industries is also American-controlled. During 
the last few years, the unions occasionally 
asked the Christian Social Council of Canada 
to mediate in certain strike situations. In 
most of the cases it was fairly simple to get 
the union side of the story, but extremely 
difficult to secure the side of the employer, 
and even when the employers did tell their 
story, they could do little about it without 
consulting the the United 
States. They were merely subsidiaries. 


head-offices in 


In the fourth place, many of our industries 
can only be profitably operated when due 
consideration is paid to the needs of the 
export trade. Canadian industry thus faced 
problems quite distinct from American indus- 
try which had a huge domestic market and 
did not have the same need to consider the 
vicissitudes of foreign trade. Canadian labour 
has not always revealed a proper sensitivity 
to that difference. 

In the fifth place, we have been undergoing 
industrial when the 
world of capital has been obsessed by the feat 
of communism. 


these transformations 
For investors and employers 
have suspected that if the unions were given 
an unnecessary inch, they would take a mile. 
The fallacious theory that the “‘profit-motive’ 
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is fundamentally bad was bruited around and 
seemed to suggest that when labour came into 
its own, the investors and those who had put 
only their brains into the building up of new 
industries could go and jump in the lake. 
Until the rank and file of investors, employers 
there 
is little hope that the spirit will be developed 


and labour face sound economic facts, 


in which the necessary adjustments can be 
made. 

It all seems to come down to the fact that 
both capital and labour had better soft-pedal 
their rights and begin to emphasize their 
responsibilities. Because the rights of labour, 
especially the right to collective bargaining, 
have either been denied or only grudgingly 
admitted, labour gives the outsider no impres- 
sion of recognizing its responsibilities to 
It may be that 
if it would show a greater desire to accept its 
the f 
recognition of its ina 

4. Meanwhile, there is a suspicion 
oad that too much of the union 
| 


huge racket operated by unscrupulous 


investors and to employers. 


re sponsibilities, irs whi *h preve it the 


e 
1: 
il 


enable rights might be 
activity 
two or three union 


nited States have been fe 
iltv of extorting huge sums from employers 


] a4 
a d OnLY Tre ently 


in the | und 


the price of not creating labour trouble. 


is difficult for the outsider to see why the 


nions shoul as other 


] 


MOG1CS, 


not be incorporated 
and be held to their agreements by 
courts even as the companies are held; 
they should not be sued if they violate 
and cause loss: 
should not be audited by 
and all 


lealings made public. 


ereements 
be »( ys 


persons 


monetary 
hy their 
credited their financial 
Until some such steps 
re taken, it will be difficult to convince the 
ink and file of investors and employers that 
ich fears as they nurse are not without 


oundation. 
THE DECEMBER ISSUE 
The next Food For Thought 
ill contain as its main article an analysis of 


issue of 


e situation in regard to India’s progress 
wards self-government. The author, Henry 
LL. Polak, an English barrister, once inden 
ired to Mahatma Gandhi in West Africa, 


nows his India intimately. 


THE EDITOR’S MAIL-BAG 


From An Anglican Dignitary 

“The article ‘Religious Peace in Canada’? 
seems to be a general survey of recent develop- 
ments which avoids specifically religious differ- 
ences and agreements. It adopts the convenient 
division into Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
but finds the usual difficulty in allowing for the 
singularities of our rather mysterious Anglican 
church. As a Protestant Church, we are ready 
Catholic 
church we appear in Protestant circles in some 


to co-operate with others. As a 
respects as a stranger. 

“T like the general appeal to call off our dogs 
(if we can) at such a time as this, and to study 
one another’s position with more sympathy. 

“IT become more and more convinced every 
day of the value of our Catholic tradition not 
only to our own church but to Protestantism 
What has 


made for vigour in the English tradition is not 


and to the community as a whole. 
itself or the “free 
but the 
between the two by which both have been stim 


the Anglican tradition by 


church” tradition by itself, tension 


ulated and enriched. The task now is to work 
towards a unity in which both sides will b 
fully represented.” 


From Another Anglican Priest 
“Religious Peace for Canada?” refers t nglican 
There 1 has been any other 
and it does work 


iffect this 


) Church of 
very well and comprehensively. It does not 
system because certain individuals have 


churches and nist 
hear. Citv or ‘ountr lurc! they are 


We have no 


the Reformatio1 


churches and function as such. 
system and have not had since 


From a Baptist Clergyman 
that in} 
churches is sufficiently flexible to entertain 
tl that 


“T trust public 


opinion 


the issu was outlined in “Religious Peat 


Canada?” and I hope that ways and means may be 


f , 
so that something 


introduced to implement the articl 
constructive will come out of the situation. 


“If the rank and file of Prot ] 


stants were less sus- 


picious in their attitude toward Roman Catholic 
Catholics 


bodies, it 


were more frank with other 


would be much easier to deal witl 


critical issue as was presented.” 
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N November 6, L941, the Minister of 

Labour for Canada stated in the House 
of Commons that ‘‘trade unionism is the es- 
sence of industrial democracy and that it must 
be woven ever more firmly into the fabric of 


industrial relations.’’ But what is the essence 


of trade unionism? It is collective bargaining, 
which, like democracy itself, rests in the ulti- 
mate analysis on the ballot box. Without it 

a mockery and industrial 
shell. 


collective bargaining 


trade unionism is 


democracy an empty If there is any 


disagreement on what 
involves, it exists partly because of a tendency 
to engage in a battle over words, and partly 
because of a refusal to accept the functional 
implications of the collective bargaining 
process. 
Significance lies not so much in words or 
phrases as in activity directed to some end or 
purpose. If democracy involves government 
indus- 


trial democracy involves the ordering of indus- 


through the consent of the governed, 


trial relations by taking into account the views 
of the workers as well as the views of the em- 
plovers. Collective bargaining is the proce- 
dure through which the views of the workers 


known, 


sentatives chosen by them, not through repre- 


are made expressed through repre- 


sentatives selected or nominated or approved 


by employers. More than that, it is a pro- 


cedure through which terms and conditions of 
employment may be settled by negotiations 


between an employer and his employees on 


the basis of a comparative equality of bargain- 
ing strength. An individual employee cannot 
bargain on any basis of equality with his econ- 
omically-stronger employer. Collective bar- 
gaining establishes an equality of position in 
which the free expression of opinion about the 
work 


conditions under which 


men may be 


realized. Acceptance by an employer of col- 
lective bargaining means that he admits that 
his employees are entitled to a voice in the 
regulation of their employment relations; it 
means that he renounces any claim of absolute 
domination of employer-employee relations; 
it means that he undertakes to bargain in good 
faith with the representatives of his workers 
with the intention of arriving at an agreement 
under the signed terms of which his relations 
with his employees will be regulated; and it 
means that he recognizes his employees’ right 
to be represented through an organization of 
their own choosing and through representa- 
tives or officers of such organization, whether 
or not they are in his employ. 

Recognition must, accordingly, precede col- 
lective bargaining. It has become the battle- 
ground upon which the sincerity of employers’ 
expressed belief in collective bargaining is 
being tested, and, in many cases, found want- 
ing. An employer who declares that he will 
deal with a committee of his employees but 


‘ 


not with an ‘outside’ organization, an em 
ployer who refuses to deal with a trade union 
representing his employees because he claims 
that it is “unlawful” or ‘“‘subversive”’ or not 
representative of his employees, strikes at the 
heart of the collective bargaining process. He 
may give it lip service but he refuses to put it 
into practice. In fact, employers who adopt 


such an attitude of recalcitrance and of non- 
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funda- 
entally opposed to trade unionism itself. 


yperativeness are those who are 


\lore important, however, is the deleterious 
fect which an uncompromising hostility to 
nuine collective bargaining has on stable and 
iceful industrial relations. A commission 


vestigating industrial relations in Great 
Britain reported in 1938 that ‘‘the acceptance 

d general practice of collective bargaining on 

industry basis places upon the employers’ 
nd the workers’ organizations, because of the 
heer number of men and the magnitude of 
terests involved, a peculiarly 
bilitv, calculated by its very nature to call 


heavy respon- 
rth patience, understanding, and a desire to 
ike and keep agreements and to achieve 
dustrial peace.””! 
\Vhile in Great Britain collective bargaining 
is become the accepted and normal procedure 
regulating labour relations through volun- 
ry co-operation (aided, however, by the 
litical streneth of organized labour), in the 
nited States legislation had to be introduced 


1) 


compel acceptance of this principle of indus- 
ial democracy. This was accomplished by 
he National Labor Relations Act, 1935, (The 
Wagner Act), section 1 of which declares that 
experience has proved that protection by law 
of the right of employees to organize and bar- 
in collectively safeguards commerce from 
jury, impairment or interruption, and pro- 
iotes the flow of commerce by removing cer- 
tain recognized sources of industrial strife and 
unrest, by encouraging practices fundamental 
the friendly adjustment of industrial dis- 
putes arising out of differences as to wages, 
hours or other working conditions, and by 
estoring equality of bargaining power between 
mployers and employees.”’ 
\lthough the experience of Great Britain 
d of the United States lies before them, a 
eat many employers in Canada seem deter- 
ned to force this country to endure the same 
vails that were a prelude to regularized col- 
Labour 
inization in Canada has been proceeding 
tingly and 


tive bargaining in those countries. 


painfully, encountering ob- 


.eport of United States Commission on Industrial 
tions in Great Britain. United States Government 
ting Office 1938. P. 24. 


stacles in the form of active employer oppo- 
sition, relatively passive government encour- 
agement and a series of judicially-declared 
common law rules which even today exercise 
a hampering effect on ordinary trade union 
activities. 


The Role of Law 


Prevailing legal principles necessarily reflect 
political, economic and social ideas. Yet often 
these principles persist long after the ideas 
which prompted them have ceased to influence 
the opinions of men. In such cases, the law 
operates in a social environment to which it is 
alien. It is, of course, no easy task to keep the 
law moving with the currents of social change. 
The courts and the legislature are our chief 
law-making agencies. Since the tradition of 
the courts is against constant and easy change 
in legal doctrine, innovations are generally left 
to the legislature which is presumably closer 
to and better able to interpret the claims and 
demands that are put forward as being entitled 
to legal protection. That is not to say that 
courts do not try to keep abreast the times. 
But their technique requires that they make 
no abrupt break with the past while a legis- 
On the 
other hand, since the legislature operates in an 


lature is under no such compulsion. 
atmosphere of political pressures, its social 
legislation as often as not expresses the best 
possible compromise that political (as well as 
social and economic) differences permit. There 
is an additional factor, however, that must be 
taken in account in estimating the value of 
social legislation, namely, administration. 
Both the method of administration provided 
by the legislation and the personnel appointed 
are important. This is something which 
organized labour seems to be grasping very 
slowly, as slowly perhaps as it is becoming 
conscious of the relationship between member- 
ship in a trade union and citizenship in a state. 

Canada is a federation in which legislative 
power is distributed between the Dominion 
Parliament and the provincial legislatures. 
Under the normal operation of the constitu- 
tion (The British North America Act), as it 


has been interpreted by the courts, the sphere 
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of labour relations falls within the legislative 
authority of the provincial legislatures, save 
with respect to undertakings like inter-pro- 
vincial railways and steamship lines, which are 
under federal control, and save in so far as the 
federal Parliament can validly enact criminal 
legislation to punish anti-social conduct in the 
field of labour relations. Intimeofemergency, 
such as war, federal legislative power expands 
and the federal Parliament can validly pass 
laws for the ‘“‘peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada’’. In effect, the federal gov- 
ernment can bring within its control and regu- 
lation almost any aspect of human activity 
which it considers as having some relation to 
the emergency which permits it constitution- 
ally to exercise an all-inclusive legislative 
The War Measures Act, passed in 


1914, confers wide powers upon the govern- 


power. 


ment (in legal terms, the Governor in Council) 
“during war, invasion or insurrection, real or 
Under this Act it 
and authorize such acts and things, and make 


apprehended”. “may do 
from time to time such orders and regulations 
as (it) m L} by reason of the existence of real 
or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection 
deem ne essary or advisable for the security, 
defence, peace, order and welfare of Canada”’. 
This is the source of the numerous and exten- 
sive orders and regulations which control the 
activities of the people of Canada in the pres- 


ent war. 


The Peacetime Position with respect to 
Collective Bargaining 


The trade union movement in Canada, as 
in Great Britain, had to contend early in its 
history with repressive legal doctrines enun- 
ciated by the courts under the influence of a 
laisser-faire philosophy of government and of 
life. 
ers organized to seek better wages and shorter 


In the first place, combinations of work- 


hours were deemed illegal as being criminal 
conspiracies because their purposes were in 
restraint of trade, and members were liable to 
prosecution for being parties to such criminal 
conspiracies. This, of course, prevented law- 


ful organization and collective bargaining. 


Secondly, members of trade unions who en- 
in ordinary trade union 


gaged in concert 


activities were liable to damages in a civil suit 
if they caused any harm to an employer's 
business, e.g., by causing a falling off in th 
number of his customers. Thirdly, there were 
civil consequences which resulted from the fact 
that trade unions were generally regarded as 
organizations whose objects were in unreason 
able restraint of trade because of the discipline 
and restrictions of conduct to which thei: 
members were subject. The legal effect of this 
view was to bar trade unions from resorting to 
the courts to enforce any rights; it also pre- 
vented members from suing their trade union 
to recover any benefits to which they might 
be entitled and which were not paid. 

The criminal taint was removed from trad 
unions in Canada in the latter part of the 19th 
century by an enactment which is now section 
197 of the Criminal Code, and which reads as 
follows: ‘““The purposes of a trade union are 
not, by reason merely that they are in restraint 
of trade, ur lawful within the meaning of (section 
196, which defines a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade).”’ 
to engage in collective bargaining, though their 


They are now free to organize and 


activities, for example, picketing, may still fall 
within the ban of certain provisions of the 
Criminal Code. The doctrine of civil con- 


spiracy may still be invoked against trade 
union members so as to render them liable in 
damages for picketing which is considered to 
be directed more to injuring an employer than 
to advancing the interests of the trade union. 
It is for the courts, of course, to draw the lin 
between peaceful (hence lawful) picketing and 
unlawful picketing. It must be remembered 
as well, that trade unionists enjoy no special 
protection under the law merely because they 
are trade unionists, unlike the case in Great 
Britain. They are liable in the same way as 
are other citizens for assaults, for committing 
a nuisance, for defamation and other wrongs, 
whether or not these are committed in th 
course of a trade dispute. And the doctrin 
of restraint of trade still operates to prevent 
trade unions from enjoying a lawful status i 
the courts; but there is a disposition to rela: 
the stringent effect of the doctrine, at least t: 
enable trade unions to resort to the courts to 
protect their funds. 
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The right to organize and to bargain col- 
ctively was not reinforced in any positive 
anner. An employer was under no legal duty 
o bargain collectively nor was he required to 
bstain from attempts to interfere with trade 
inion organization or to discourage member- 
hip in trade unions. He might organize a 


company” union under his domination or 
foster and encourage some similar employee- 
epresentation plan. However, shortly before 
he outbreak of war in 1939, the federal Par- 
iament enacted section 502A of the Criminal 
Code, under which it is an offence for an em- 
ployer or his agent wrongfully and without 


iwful authority (1) to refuse to employ or to 


dismiss any person for the sole reason that 


such person is a member of a lawful trade 
inion; (2) to seek by intimidation, threat of 
loss of position or employment, or by causing 
ictual loss of position or employment, or by 
threatening or imposing any pecuniary penalty 
» compel workmen to abstain from belonging 
. lawful trade union; or (3) to conspire or 
rrange with any employer or his agent to do 
ny of the aforementioned things. There are 
technical legal difficulties involved in this pro- 
sion which make its efficacy doubtful, even 
the difficulties of proof of the offence could 
surmounted. In addition, the provision 
iks of a “lawful” trade union, which may 
clude trade unions deemed to be in unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade. 
Within the past five years the majority of 
the provinces of Canada (Ontario excepted, 
nd Quebec occupying a special position in 
his connection) have passed statutes dealing 
with the right to organize and to bargain col- 
ectively. While these statutes have purpor- 
tedly been inspired by the example of the 
(nited States National Labor Relations Act, 
d similar American 
tates, they are poor imitations. Their declar- 


statutes in various 
tions favouring the right to organize and to 
rgain collectively are not reinforced by any 
Visions setting up an administrative agency 
carry out the terms of the enactments, al- 
ugh the main force of the American sta- 
es lies in their administrative provisions. 
here these provincial statutes have intro- 
ed any enforcement provisions, they have 


taken the inadequate form of a fine to be im- 
posed by a magistrate. Problems of organi- 
zation and of collective bargaining are hardly 
suitable for disposition in a magistrate’s court, 
when they involve questions such as reinstate- 
ment in employment and the ordering of pay- 
ment of back pay, questions which are not 
dealt with in any direct manner by the pro- 
vincial statutes. In some respects, too, these 
statutes lend themselves to interpretations 
which may leave organized labour in a worse 
position than it was in before they were passed. 

Federal intervention in labour relations has 
been principally that provided for by the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, appli- 
cable in its normal scope to certain transpor- 
tation and public utility undertakings. The 
Act provides for the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation in case of a 
labour dispute and the right to strike or to 
enforce a lockout is postponed until the Board 
has made its report and recommendations with 
Minister of 
The Act suffers from obvious defects, 


respect to the dispute to the 
Labour. 
(1) in failing to impose any legal obligation 
upon an employer to refrain from interfering 
with his employees’ organizational activities, 
and (2) in failing to impose upon him a duty 
to recognize and bargain collectively with the 
duly chosen representatives of his employees. 
Whatever may be said of the government’s 
acceptance of the principles of trade unionism 
and of collective bargaining, the experience of 
Great Britain and of the United States shows 
that even favourable legislation and political 
power enjoyed by organized labour are often 
an insufficient combination against adamant 
recalcitrant 


and employers, especially the 


corporation employers, who continue to 
subscribe to feudalism in labour relations. 

A word might be said at this point with 
respect to collective labour agreements. They 
are not enforceable contracts, according to 
the decisions of the courts, but merely 
gentlemen’s agreements the terms of which 
may be broken without risk of legal action. 
American courts have shown more resource- 
fulness and ingenuity in working out legal 
theories which give collective labour agree- 


ments a legal character, but our highest court 
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in civil matters, the Privy Council, has stated 


that the only remedy for labour where it 
complains of breach of a collective agreement 
is to go on strike. In fine, the strike remains 
organized labour’s sole effective sanction to 
protect its position in the absence of adequate 
protection by the courts through the common 
law or by the legislature through properly 
And if the strike is 


wasteful, let it be remembered that organized 


framed legislation. 
labour does not bear the sole responsibility 
for the primitive condition of labour relations 
in Canada. 


The Wartime Position with 
Collective Bargaining 


respect to 


The war labour policy of the federal govern- 


ment has been expressed through various 
orders-in-council passed since the early days 
of the present war. A good number of these 
affect the question of collective bargaining 


as will appear in the following discussion. 


P.C. 3495 


1. An order-in-council of November 7, 
1939, P.C. 3495,° extended the application of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
disputes between employers and employees 
in industries war 


engaged in production. 


These were industries which in normal times 
came, generally speaking, within provincial 
legislative authority in the matter of labour 
relations. A large number of these industries, 
e.g., those engaged in steel fabrication and 
the making of munitions, enjoyed a reputation 
for anti-unionism. Some others in this group 
had but a with trade 


limited experience 


unionism to which they were opposed in 
principle, although they paid a limited respect 
to their employees’ wishes in the matter of 
organization. They were industries which, by 


had 


attempts ol 


free of successful 


craft 


and large, remained 


old-fashioned unions to 
organize them. They were industries upon 
which the newer industrial unions were trying 
to make inroads. Withal, they were industries 
in which interruptions in production as a 

P.C. 3495 wa 


L708, but the 


amended on March 10, 1941, by P.C. 
imendment has no bearing on the subject 
of this article. 
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result of labour disputes would 


impair 
Canada’s war effort, and hence were peculiarly 
sensitive to patriotic sentiment which they 
took pains to encourage. 


And they were in- 
dustries which were sending many a dollar-a- 
year man to Ottawa to help to direct this war 
effort. P.C. 3495 in no way improved upon 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; it was made applicable as 
it stood, so that any defects in the Act now 
had a wider range of operation. 


P.C. 4020 and P.C. 4844 


On June 6, 1941, the government passed 
order-in-council P.C. 4020, designed to supple- 
ment P.C. 3495. It provided for the appoint- 
ment of an 


2. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission which was required to make a 
prompt preliminary investigation into any 
dispute referred to it by the Minister of 
Labour where a strike or lockout had occurred 
or seemed to the Minister of Labour to bx 
imminent. If unable to effect a settlement, 
the Commission was to advise the Minister 
whether the 


circumstances warranted the appointment of 


on the matters at issue and 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, but 
it was not to offer any opinion as to the merits 
or substantial justice of such features of the 
case as might have to be submitted to a Board. 
Aside from being a delaying device to the 
appointment of a Board, to which was re- 
served consideration of the merits of the 
dispute, the function of the Commission was 
ven if it advised (and the 

the advice) against the 
appointment of a Board, there was nothing o! 


hard to imagine. 
Minister followed 


a positive character which the Commission 
could subsequently do. On July 2, 1941, the 
government amended P.C. 4020 by order-in- 
1844. It empowers the Minister 
of Labour to direct an Industrial Disputes 


council P.C 


Inquiry Commission to examine into any 
allegation (1) of discharge or discrimination 
on account of trade union membership « 
activities, or (2) of coercion or intimidation o! 
a person to induce him to join a trade unio! 
If no settlement is achieved, the Commissio 
must forthwith report its findings and recon 
mendations to the Minister who is authorize 
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‘issue whatever order he deems necessary 


effect such recommendations, and such 
ler shall be final and binding upon the 
ployer and employees and any other person 
cerned.”’ Clearly this provision for inquiry 
1 Commission upon direction of the Minis- 
of Labour operates in the field occupied 


section 502A of the Criminal Code. Will 


take the place of criminal prosecution? The 


nister is given wide powers in being 


thorized to issue any “order he deems 


cessary”’ to effectuate the recommendations 


+} 


he Commission. In fact, the powers are 


© wide for they contain no standards which 


yiects of the order-in-council. 


( 





nnection: 


uld confine the Minister to some specific 


of a remedial character related to the 


ion 
Moreover, the 


vision under discussion can hardly be 


med a favourable labour measure when it 
mits inquiry into an allegation of intimi- 
tion of a person to induce him to join a 
ide union. Coercion and intimidation are 
words of very precise meaning, and this 
ect of the order-in-council carries a threat 
of unions. 


the organizational activities 


here is a plain question to be asked in this 


Does the government view with 


ur or disfavour the recruiting of workers 
should be remembered too 
to 
ibers; it is not the business of employers 


» unions? It 


it is the business of unions gain 


keep employees out of unions. 
i844 states that 
othing in the foregoing shall be construed 


\ related provision of P.C 


ive employees the right to work for or to 
mpt to organize a union in their working 
s, or on the premises of the employer.”’ 
negative in effect, but viewed in the light 
he Minister's power to make any order 
deems necessary following upon recom- 
dations by a Commission, it carries a 
it of adverse action. 

lly, P.C. 


Industrial 


1844 extends the provisions of 
Disputes Investigation Act, 

respect to postponement of the right to 
ke or to enforce a lockout, to inquiries by 
mmission. The result is that such action 
not now lawfully be taken while a matter 
ing investigated by a Commission, and 
Board is subsequently appointed such 


action must wait as well upon the termination 
of the Board’s activities. 


P.C. 2685 


3. The most debated and widely discussed 
action taken by the government directly in 
respect of collective the 
passing of order-in-council P.C. 2685 on June 
19, 1940. P.C. 2685 is not framed or phrased 


as an ordinary order-in-council intended to 


bargaining was 


have legislative effect. It merely recites an 
approval of certain principles, recommended 
by the Minister of Labour, for the avoidance 
of labour unrest. Among these principles are 
the following: 

6.) That employees should be free to organize in 
trade unions, free from any control by employers 
attention is 
section 502A of the Criminal Code). 


7.) That employees, through the officers of their 


or their agents. In this connection 


directed to 


trade union cr through other representatives chosen 
by them, should be free to negotiate with employers 
or the representatives of employers’ associations 
concerning rates of pay, hours of labour and other 
conclusion 


working conditions, with a view to the 


of a collective agreement. 

8.) That every collective agreement should pro- 
vide machinery for the settlement of disputes 
arising out of the agreement, and for its renewal or 
revision, and that both parties should scrupulously 
observe the terms and conditions of any agreement 
into which they have entered. 

9.) That workers in the exercise of their right to 
organize should use neither coercion nor intimida- 
tion of any kind to influence any person to join 


their organization. 
The legal position of labour was not im- 
proved one whit by this pious declaration of 
principles. It gave no guarantees with respect 
to organization; it 


imposed duty 


employers to bargain collectively with trade 


ho on 
union representatives of their employees; it 
contained no administrative provisions for 
any board or agency with power to see that 
the principles enunciated would be observed. 
What could the government hope to accom- 
plish by merely restating a position which 
under 
which it had no legal protection either with 


labour already enjoyed, a_ position 
respect to the right to organize (save as to the 
meagre protection afforded by section 502A 
of the Criminal Code) or the right to bargain 


collectively? To say that employees should 
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be free to organize, that they should be free 
to negotiate with employers through their 
trade union officers, that collective agreements 
should be observed and that workers should 
not coerce or intimidate any one to join a 
trade union, was to trifle with a matter of 
profound social importance to a democratic 
If the rights of the 
employees to self-organization and to collec- 


country engaged in war. 


tive bargaining (to trade unionism, in other 
words) were of as great moment as various 
pronouncements of 


government spokesmen 


indicated, then they deserved the dignity 


There 


rovernment in 


either no 
P.C. 
None because 


of legal protection. was 
the 


2685 or there was too much. 


realism shown by 


of what has already been said; too much, 


because it did not feel that any outcry of 
sufficient force to compel it to reconsider 


had 


that organized labour’s loyalty to the demo- 


its attitude would follow, it no doubt 


cratic cause would prove superior to any 


On 


seems to 


regard for industrial democratic rights. 
latter the 
have gauged the situation properly. P.C. 2685 


this score government 
has not been a success in terms of an expansion 


of trade and increased 
But it has not 


abnormal 


organization 


resort to collective bargaining. 


union 


been followed by any wave of 
labour unrest, despite the fact that organized 
labour was not only rebuffed in its demand 
and desire to be an equal partner in industry 
but was almost wholly ignored in the constitu- 
tion of the numerous boards and agencies 
created to direct a war effort to preserve and 


invigorate democracy. 


P.C. 7440 


!. One of the recitals in order-in-council 
P.C. 7440 of December 16, 5940, providing for 
a cost of living bonus in war industries, 
declared that if the government attempted 
‘“‘to determine wage rates and other working 
conditions... innumerable arbitrary decisions 
would be involved and the institutions and 
practices of collective bargaining to which it 
is the declared policy of the government to 
assure freedom (P.C. 2685, 19th June, 1940) 
would be rendered superfluous and labour 


their 


legitimate 


organizations deprived of 
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functions.”’ P.C. 7440 then directed the atte 

tion of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to the principles of P.C. 2685 for their 
guidance, and for the same purpose enunciated 
further principles of a wartime wage policy 
under which bonuses would be paid in ac- 
cordance with rises in the cost of living. These 
principles, if of obligatory character, would, 
of course, cut into the sphere of collective 
bargaining, and this intention the government 
disclaimed in the recital already quoted. But 
two provisions of P.C. 7440 indicated that 
whatever the recital said, the scope of collec- 
tive bargaining was going to be adversely 
In the first place, P.C 
7440 stated that “‘it is hereby ordered that al! 


affected in practice. 


agreements negotiated during the war period 
shall conform to the principles enunciated 
herein and in... P.C. 2685." Thus 
ployers and employees intending to enter into 


enl- 


a collective agreement were handed a formula 
by which the question of wages was taken out 
of the collective bargaining arena. The order 
that collective agreements should conform to 
P.C. 2685 in 


pr sition with respect 


no way improved labour’s 


to organization and 
There 


principles of P.C. 2685 which could properly 


collective bargaining. were certain 
be included in a collective agreement, e.g., 
provision against any interruption of produc- 
tion owing to strikes or lockouts, a provisio! 
for settlement of disputes arising under thi 
agreement, and provisions as to hours of work 
all these were among the principles enumer- 
ated in P.C. 2685. 
and to bargain collectively were matters which 
preceded any agreement, had to ly 
acquiesced in by employers before any agree- 


s 


But freedom to organize 
they 


ment was possible; and if they were, th 
making of the agreement would itself be a 
sufficient 

P.C. 2685. 


gain collectively were, in other words, cru 


expression of these principles of 


Freedom to organize and to bar- 
to the opening of negotiations leading to 
rather than 
agreement already concluded. 

In the second place, P.C. 7440 provided 
that the hereby furtl 
pleased to direct that the report of any board 


agreement, to the terms of 


government ‘“‘is 


(of conciliation and investigation) shall be 











communicated to the Minister of Labour 

» shall review the findings of such board; 
to the extent to which in his opinion the 
ort deviates from the principles herein 
tained, shall direct a reconvening of the 
rd for consideration thereof.’’ Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation were thus in 
ct told that unless their findings took due 
tice of the wage policy of P.C. 7440 the 
\ister would review their findings and order 
m to reconsider in the light of P.C. 7440. 
lf this happened, the effect would be further 
postpone the right to strike, for the Board 
ild still be seized of the case. If there was 
»need to send the report back to the Board 
ould be because it had obeyed the terms 
P.C. 7440. What was said to be for the 
dance of Boards only, was in truth binding 
them and a fetter on their discretion. 


P.C. 8253 


5. P.C. 7440, as amended by P.C 


June 27 


27, 1941 
ring on the matter under discussion) was 
iled, effective November 15, 1941, by the 
overnment’s new Wartime Wages and Cost 
{ Living Bonus Order, P.C. 8253 of October 


1 


21, 1941, which was enacted in substitution. 


1643 of 


(the amendment having no 


(his new order has a wider application than 
had P.C. 7440 which applied to war industries 
ind industries normally under federal control. 
[t applies, in addition, to the building and 
construction industries, where the employers 

ploy ten or and to all 

iblishments employing fifty or more per- 


more persons, 


sons.” And it makes the cost of living bonus 
pulsory in accordance with the formula 


set out therein, which is similar to that laid 
down in P.C, 7440, as amended. Wage ques- 
ns are hence definitely removed from the 
of collective bargaining; and although 

'.. $253 makes provision for wage increases 
re rates are abnormally low, this matter 
nded over to the National War Labour 


ould be noted, however, that certain industries 
npted, e.g. agriculture, horticulture, fishing, 
Or trapping, as are government departments 
ies and hospital or religious, charitable or 
mal institutions or associations operated on a 
it basis. 


Board which is created under this new order. 
Section 16 of the order provides, further, that 
“any provision of any collective labour agree- 
ment which is inconsistent with the provisions 
of this order shall be brought into conformity 
with this order not later than January 1, 
1942.” 

The only mention of freedom to organize 
and collective bargaining in this new Wartime 
Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order is a 
reference to P.C. 2685 under section 5 dealing 
with the powers of the National War Labour 
Board. Subsection 2 of section 5 reads: 

The National Board shall, as 


Minister of Labour, investigate 


directed by the 
Wage conditions 
and labour relations in Canada and shall from time 


to time make such recommendations as it may 


deem necessary in connection therewith, having 

regard to the principles enunciated in P.C. 2685 of 

June 19th, 1940. 
What this provision means is none too clear. 
Apparently the National Board is to investi- 
gate wage conditions and labour relations only 
on direction of the Minister, but it is to make 
whatever recommendations it deems necessary 
in connection with wage conditions and labour 
If this doesn’t 
sound sensible, it is due to faulty drafting. 
But in any event, the National Board’s duty 
to make recommendations having regard to 
P.C. 2685, seems to involve no likelihood of 
any recommendations in respect of P.C. 2685 
itself. 
forthcoming, there is no assurance that any 
legislative action would follow. A National 
War Labour Board with no power to protect 


relations, of its own motion. 


Even if such recommendations were 


freedom to organize and with no power to 
enforce collective bargaining seems to be a 
contradiction in terms; for whatever there be 
in a name, it would at least have been more 
accurate to describe the Board as a “‘National 
War Wage and Cost of Living Bonus Board,”’ 
rather than as a National War Labour Board. 


P.C. 5830 


6. On July 29, 1941, the government passed 
order-in-council P.C. 5830 which gave au- 
thority, in certain circumstances, to call out 
and employ the active militia to prevent or 
suppress riots or disturbances of the peace or 
other action likely to impede or obstruct the 
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production of munitions of war or supplies or 
the construction of defence projects. It was 
provided that ‘‘a strike or the peaceful per- 
suasion of a person by another to take part 
in a strike shall not be an action to be pre- 
vented or suppressed’’; and a proviso to the 
order-in-council 


penalty this 


stated that 


provisions of 
‘a person shall not be guilty of 
an offence under this Regulation by reason 
only of his taking peacefully 
persuading any other person to take part in, 
a strike.”’ ‘‘Strike’’ was defined to mean a 
lawful strike. 


part in, or 


The order-in-council was designed to clarify 
and make certain federal power to call out the 
because of a 

the federal 
Its relevance for 


militia, and was necessitated 


jurisdictional impasse between 
and provincial authorities. 
not by reason of 
but 
bearing on a subsequent order-in-council of 


Septembe r 16, 1941, P.C. 7307. 


organized labour arises 


anything included in it, because of its 


P.C. 7307 


7. P.C. 7307 connects with the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, under which no 
strike can take place until a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, if appointed, has 
reported its findings to the Minister of Labour 
and certified copies of its report have been 
No 


strike, however, can now take place except in 


delivered to the parties to the dispute. 


accordance with the provisions of P.C. 7307. 


If these provisions are not observed, the 
strike is unlawful, and penalties have been 
Moreover, if the strike 
5830 


and hence the militia may, 


provided accordingly. 
is unlawful the saving sections of P.C 
are inapplicable; 
if deemed necessary, be called out to suppress 
the strike. 

What P.C. 7307 stipulates to render a strike 
the Board of 


Conciliation and Investigation, may be shortly 


lawful, following report of a 


summarized as follows: (1) Employees de- 
siring to strike or to take a strike vote must 
so notify the Minister of Labour; (2) if the 
Minister is of opinion that a cessation of work 
would interfere with the efficient prosecution 
of the war (and there can be only an affirma- 


tive opinion where a war industry is involved) 


he may order or direct that a strike vote b 
taken “‘under the supervision of the Depart 
ment of Labour upon and subject to su 

provisions, conditions, restrictions or stipu- 
lations as he may make or impose’’; (3) if such 
order or direction is made by the Minist« 

‘all employees who in his opinion are affected 
by the dispute or whose employment might 
be affected by the proposed strike shall b 
entitled to vote,’’ and the voting must tak 
place within five days from the day on which 
the Minister received notice of the desire fo: 
a strike vote; (4) unless a majority of th 
ballots of those entitled to vote are cast in 
strike, it is unlawful for 


favour of a any 


employee to go on strike. 


this order-in-counci! 
attract instant attention. First, the Minister 


has a very wide discretion, practically un- 


Certain features of 


limited in fact, as to the conditions upon which 
the strike vote is to be taken and the regula- 
tions which are to govern its taking. Secondly, 
there is an unduly broad definition of thos 
entitled to vote, viz., ‘‘all employees who i: 
(the Minister’s) opinion are affected by thi 
whose might bi 
the strike.”” Offic 
employees of a concern may well be considered 


dispute or employment 


affected by proposed 
affected by a proposed strike by production 
workers. All sections of a production and 
assembly line force will no doubt be affected 
by a proposed strike of any part of such forc: 

In effect, P.C. 7307 offers a threat to th 
existing craft union structure of a great part 
of the organized labour movement in Canada 
Furthermore, it undermines both the theor, 
and practice of collective bargaining by its 
extremely broad definition of a_ collectiv: 
bargaining unit, which the Minister, howev: 

may contract or expand in his discretio 

Thirdly, P.C. 
the relatively unorganized and the whi 


7307 exploits in full measu 


unorganized condition of workers employed 
in and in connection with mass producti 

industries. It stands in striking contrast t! 
to the want of any positive protection for 
right to organize and the right to barg 
collectively. Fourthly, a strike is unlaw 
unless a majority of the ballots of those enti 


to vote are cast in favour of a strike, n 
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jority of the ballots of those voting. It is, 
course, for the Minister to determine who 
ill be on the voters’ list, and, since the 
der-in-council that voting take 
ice within five days from the day on which 

Minister is notified of the desire for a 
ike vote, there may not be much time for 
iking or the 


inclusiveness of the voters’ 


requires 


hearing protests against 
<clusiveness or 

Further, whether or not such protest 
n be made would depend on what provision 


erefor existed under the regulations for the 


duct of the vote promulgated by the 
linister. Fifthly, suppose a strike vote is 
ken as provided by the order-in-council 


d the required majority is obtained in 
vour of a strike to compel collective bar- 
ining! The order-in-council is spent at this 
oint and the employees have no assurance 
it their employer will co-operate in collec- 
tive bargaining. The whole process ends, in 
such case, without concrete result. Organized 
ibour can hardly be criticised if it regards 
P.C. 7307 as merely another elaborate link 
i chain of regulations which ignore, whether 





purposely or not, elementary considerations in 
the formulation of an adequate labour policy. 

The legislative position of the government 
on the fundamentals of industrial democracy, 
freedom to organize and the assured right of 
collective bargaining, can only be character- 
ized as anachronistic. It has given organized 
labour but scant consideration even in terms 
The 


labour 


of words, and far less in terms of action. 
the 
Canada 


time was ripe in evolution of 


relations in for a_ statesmanlike 
measure in regard to self-organization and 
collective bargaining for which there were 
many precedents in other democratic coun- 
tries. 


This was not forthcoming. Organized 


labour in Canada finds no comfort in a 
position in which it is half slave, half free. 
Nor is this an unfair view of a position under 
which working men and women are free to 
sell their labour but are without adequate 
protection to ensure a reasonable return and, 
more important, to ensure job security and a 
right to participate in the shaping of industrial 
policy which they are asked to execute. 





Adult Education News 


RETIREMENT OF 
PRESIDENT FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 


Dr. Frederick P. Keppel retires this year 
om the presidency of the Carnegie Corpora- 
of New York after eighteen years of 
listinguished service. The many Canadian 
versities and educational enterprises which 
ve profited the 
negie Corporation have presented to Dr. 
pel a 


ninated by 


from the generosity of 


testimonial volume, 


Scott 


beautifully 
Carter, and bound in 


oon morocco and tooled by Douglas 


an. The address of thanks was prepared 
Dr. John W. Dafoe and is followed by thi 
itures of the proper officials of the many 
tutions which 
bted to the Carnegie Corporation. 


and organizations are 
he Carnegie Corporation was founded 
911 under the laws of the state of New 


k, with a present capital of $135,000,000. 


For the support of various educational enter- 
prises only the income from the capital can 
be used, the income from $10,000,000 being 
applicable to activities in Canada and the 
other British Dominions. Over a period of 
eighteen years Canadian educational enter- 
prises have profited from these benefactions 
by nearly $4,000,000, the 


generosity of the Carnegie Corporation has 


and continued 


greatly enriched the cultural life of the 
Dominion. The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education has been one of its bene- 


ficiaries and it has heartily subscribed to 
Dr. Dafoe’s words of gratitude to Dr. Keppel: 
“Dear Dr. Keppel: 

‘Your many friends in Canada have learned 
with deep regret of your intention to retire, 
after eighteen years of service, from your 
position as President of the Carnegie Cor- 


poration. 
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“Your administration has exemplified in 
ample measure the wise generosity and noble 
vision which inspired the foundation of this 
that 
encouragement for services, however varied, 


trust: a generosity planned practical 
that widened the horizons and served the true 
interests of men; a vision that transcended the 
boundaries of nations and continents and 
made mankind its beneficiary. 


“In 


aggregate, have been princely; and they have 


Canada its benefactions, in their 
been made with sympathy, understanding and 
knowledge. Established universities, colleges, 
libraries, art galleries, have received invalu- 
able assistance at your instance; but your 
gifts have gone far beyond these bounds and 
have made possible experiments in economic 
rehabilitation and in adult education which 
are of the highest promise. To the generosity 
of the educational benefactor you have added 
the wisdom and foresight of the statesman. 
Your contribution cannot, at this time, be 
adequately appraised or finally acknowledged ; 
it embraces intangibles that in their widening 
influence will be part of our cultural, intel- 
lectual and national future. 

“But to you, Dr. Keppel, the wise coun- 
sellor and friend, the man of sympathetic 
understanding and appropriate action, we 
pay herewith our tribute of regard, affection 
and good will. This is formally expressed 
by this book which has been prepared to 
carry the acknowledgments and thanks of 
those institutions and organizations in Canada 
which have been the recipients of gifts from 
the Carnegie Corporation. It is presented as 
a token of respect and admiration for you 
personally; also as an expression of gratitude 
to the trustees of the Corporation and in 
appreciation of the wisdom which sees in the 
furthering of knowledge throughout the world 
a cause to be encouraged and sustained.” 


EASTERN TOWNSHIPS 
ADULT EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


We have just returned from a week's visit 
with Alex Sim and his staff of workers in the 
Eastern Townships. 

The headquarters of the E.T.A.E.C. 
at Sherbrooke where an enthusiastic and hard- 


is now 


working group of seven people, two of whom 
are volunteer social workers giving their time 
free, have been directing the community 
schools held this year at Lennoxville, Sawyer- 
ville, Stanstead, Richmond, Cliff, 
Asbestos and Bury. 


Ayer’s 


The schools are arranged in such a way that 
part of the teaching and administrative staff 
can reach two schools on the one evening. 
Thus on Monday night, October 27th, we 
spoke to the plenary session of the Communit) 
Schools at Bury and Sawyerville; on Tuesday 
night at Lennoxville; Wednesday we visited 
the Stanstead school and went on to speak at 
Ayer’s Cliff; and Thursday at Richmond and 
Asbestos. Each of these schools had an enroll- 
ment of from 100 to 200 people studying 
Current Events, International Affairs, Co- 
operatives, Credit Unions, Farm Problems, 
Handicrafts, Folk Dancing, Motor Mechanics. 
There is a total enrollment in all schools of 
something over 1,000 people. 

The impression an outsider gets of this par- 
ticular technique is that people are enjoying 
the recovery of the spirit of neighborhood and 


at the same time are finding an opportunity 


under competent leadership to discuss and 
study questions of immediate interest to them- 
Best of all, 
everybody seemed to be happy about the 
whole thing. The schools are brightly lighted 


selves as workers and as citizens. 


and surrounded with cars, people having come 
from distances of eight or ten miles in the 
country. The opening assembly is alive with 
folk-singing. The classes disperse to their 
several assignments, a games and dance period 
breaks the routine when class work is finished. 
At 10 o'clock all classes assemble in the main 
auditorium of the school for announcements 
and a talk from some outside speaker or a 
member of the staff. 

The schools operate from the date of com 
mencement in September until the middle o! 
November. A carry-over of the program is 
provided by the organization in farm homes 
of listening-groups to hear and discuss thi 
Farm Forum broadcasts and thus the interes! 
created by the schools functions throughou' 
the winter. An awakened interest in qu 
tions of civic importance—public health, chi 
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elfare, current events, better schools, Can- 
la's war effort, internationa Iproblems of 
onstruction—is apparent. 

lhe Eastern Township Adult 


ouncil has developed 


Education 
a new technique in 
iblic education, and it has every appearance 
f success. 


MONTREAL PEOPLE’S FORUM 


[he People’s Forum of Montreal was 
: unded in 1914. 

Monday evenings in the Montreal High 
hool 


ctures were delivered by outstanding speak- 


It offers a course of lectures 
\uditorium. In the fall, a series of five 


;, some of which have ben widely publicized. 
second series opens on Monday, November 





4, and lists the following lecturers: 

Nov. 24: Alured Kelly: “Australia and the 
Winning of the Peace”. 

er 1: Stuart Chase: “The End of an 
Epoch”. 

lee. &: Jack Jones: “Britain and_ the 
People of Britain at War’’. 

Dec. 15: Vincent Sheean: “Problems of 
the New World”. 

an. 5: Count Carlo Sforza: “Italy; The 
Permanent Realities Behind the 
Screen”’. 

lan. 12: Susan Ertz: “Britain at the turn 
of the Year”. 

lan. 19: Max Reinhardt: “The Theatre 
in an Age of Transition”. 

lan. 26: Zing Yang Kuo: “China’s Con- 


ditions for Lasting Peace in the 
Far East’’. 

2: William E. Orchard: “The Essen- 
tials in Religion”. 

Council contains 

ny names most prominent in Montreal. The 


the Forum Executive 
esident is Dr. Laurence C. Toombs, formerly 


mber of the Communications and Transit 


ctariat of the League of Nations in Geneva. 


HANSARD CLUBS STARTED IN CANADA 
r. H. P. Wright 


nsard Clubs” in 


has organized three 


Montreal. They have 
en very successful. A model constitution 


me twelve articles has been prepared. The 


object is to enable its members to follow intel- 
ligently the activities of the Dominion Parlia 
ment. Membership is limited to thirty-five 

The held on every 
second Tuesday evening during each session of 


persons. meetings are 


the Dominion Parliament. At each meeting 
one of the members shall read a report on the 
events in Parliament since the last report was 
made. The report must not last longer than 
forty minutes, and is followed by a discussion 
for a single hour, during which no member may 
speak for more than five minutes or more than 
twice at any one meeting unless specially re 
quested by the chair. The officers are elected 
annually at the last meeting held before the 
dissolution of Parliament or a meeting specially 
called for the purpose. The meetings are 
strictly private. 

\n interesting aspect of the purpose is not 
included in the constitution. This provides for 
a contact between each club and the M.P. for 
the constituency in which it is organized. The 
clubs formulate questions which they send to 
their member, and he naturally feels obliged 
to answer. This gives the ordinary citizen the 
same sort of opportunity of questioning the 
M.P. as the latter has for questioning a cabinet 
minister in the house. 

There would seem to be a 

Clubs” 


provided 


field for 
adult 
really 


real 
“Hansard within the 
that 


meets for any notable time. 


Sct D e yf 


education, Parliament 


ABITIBI ADULT EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


One of the most flourishing programs of 
adult education being attempted in the Do 
minion is that carried on by the Abitibi Adult 
Educational Association which has been formed 
to assist the settlers in the relatively new area 
in northwestern Quebec, belonging to the clay 
belt which lies along the 49th parallel for about 
one hundred miles. The present settlements 
extend about sixty miles in wdth from south 
to north. The 
1910, and, upon completion of the bisecting 
trans-continental railway in 1914, received a 


first families located here in 


fairly steady flow of families until the post-wa1 
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industrial expansion era. Mineral discoveries 


in the twenties, especially the developing ot 


gold-mining, created a number of towns which 
provide markets for the farms in the district. 
The population has grown from 1,237 in 1915 
to approximately 80,000 at the present time. 
1931, 


communities of 


Since 37 exclusively rural parishes o1 
150 


Many were settled on 


approximately families 


have been established. 
the farms during the decade of the depression 
by the back-to-the-land policy of the govern 
ment of Quebec which sought to provide an 
opportunity for a livelihood through self-hel 
to thousands of former rural-workers and farm 


The 


grants-in-aid provided by the government wert 


ers being checked off industrial payrolls. 


reinforced by efforts to provide spiritual, 
psychological and social guidance, mainly those 
pertaining to the individual personality of the 
settler, to the family as a whole, to their atti 
tudes towards projects providing for their live 
lihood through self-help, to their moral and 
educational standards. 

This involved their re-education in a sound 
rural philosophy, and so a movement was init- 


iated drawing from the experience of the 
and the 


experiment, pointing to cooperation as the 


Scandinavian countries Antigonish 
social and economic system most likely to nur 
ture organisms in logical agreement with such a 
philosophy. Some feeble efforts along thes« 
lines had been made prior to 1935 but without 


any Success. 


But in that year a group of 


approximately fifty young men selected for 


their character and various 


Agri 


Pocatiere 


initiative in the 
settlements 


School at 


ploneet was directed to the 


\nne de la 


Ww eeks, 


cultural Ste. 


where, during four they received a 


course of training in the principles and organi 
Producers’ and Con 


zations of Credit Unions, 


sumers’ this has 


\dult Education Movement, with 


Cooperatives, etc. Out of 


grown a real 


leadership training not only for young men but 


also for young women, and an “action” pro 


gram designed to create initiative in_ the 


individuals and in the various communities, in 


reational developments as well as the 


Efforts hay 
rudiments of 


usual cooperative enterprises. 


been made to honx 


economy ; women’s institutes have been forme 


teach 


called “‘cercles des fermiéres” ; study clubs hav: 
been organized and techniques developed t 
meet specific local problems such as the cutting 
and sawing of home lumber, house and barn 
building bees, community drainage works, land 
clearing and ploughing operations through th 
cooperative use of machinery, etc. 

Mr. Audette, hav 


been one of the inspired leaders of the move 


Samuel who seems to 
ment, states that such study clubs have been 
organized in 38 communities. In this region 
there are now twelve savings and credit unions, 
and savings unions (caisses scolaires ) have been 
employed in all schools of 33 rural communities 
Cooperative purchasing has been effected 
through the establishment of cooperative stores, 
and already the district boasts seven producers’ 
cooperatives, consisting mainly of creameries 
and cheese factories. Two cooperative refrig 
eration plants have recently been organized, 
and a Mutual 


established. 


Fire and Life Insurance unit 
Many other vital forward move- 
ments have been launched. 

To coordinate all these activities, the Abitibi 
Adult Education Association has been formed. 
known as “La Sociéte d’enseignement post- 
scolaire de I’ Abitibi’. The aims and purposes 
of this association are to group in one body 
under one leadership, all organizations in 
\bitibi now performing some form or other of 
adult education work, namely, the women’s 
institute, the Federation of Graduate Nurses, 
School Teachers, the Dra- 
matic societies, the Boards of Trade, in addi 
tion to the Regional Council of Cooperation. A 
provisional committee headed by His Excel 


lency, Monseigneur Aldee Desmarais, Bishop 


the Federation of 


of Amos, has been formed, and the success of 
the venture seems assured. It is true that th 
relative homogeneity, ethnic and religious, of 
the population may 


facilitate such 


amazing coordination, but at all events this 


perhaps 


newest area of Ouebec seems to be setting 


example to many similar districts in Canada 
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